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goes to his Administration. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that in the case of all these accomplishments 
many other factors were working in addition to the 
personal forces of the President and his two Secre- 
taries of State ; for the peace forces of the world are 
now very numerous and powerful, and their existence 
and constant pressure make it easy for the head of a 
nation to do what he otherwise could not do, or even 
think of doing. 

Of most of Mr. Roosevelt's peace accomplishments 
this journal spoke with sincere appreciation at the 
time they were done. It is not necessary to repeat 
what was then said. We wish to add a word in re- 
gard to one of the most recent of them, of which we 
have not yet said anything. We refer to his efforts 
the past winter to counteract the growing anti-Jap- 
anese feeling on the Pacific coast and to prevent legis- 
lation inconsistent with our treaty relations with 
Japan. Both from the point of view of justice and 
humanity and from that of international obliga- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt's position on this matter was 
eminently just and wise. As the Chief Executive 
of the nation, it was his duty to bring every legiti- 
mate influence to bear to prevent State legislation 
inconsistent with our treaty obligations to Japan and 
therefore essentially detrimental to our national honor. 

These efforts to secure justice to the Japanese, to 
ward off national dishonor and to prevent the break- 
ing down of the friendly relations which have always 
existed between Japan and our country, we are in- 
clined to reckon among the purest and noblest ser- 
vices in the field of pacific internationalism which 
Mr. Roosevelt performed during the entire seven 
years of his Presidency. 

We wish that what we have so far said were the 
whole story. If it were, Theodore Eoosevelt would 
be entitled, without question, to rank as the foremost 
practical peacemaker of our time. But unfortunately 
there is another side. And it is what he has done in 
the opposite way which makes it impossible to take 
at their face value his performances in the direction 
of peace, whatever the motives behind them may 
have been. Mr. Roosevelt has been the chief of the 
big navy promoters. In season and out of season, 
from the moment that he became Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, more than twelve years ago, he has, 
with every device of speech and argument, urged on 
the increase of the navy at no matter what cost. 
Into his big navy propaganda has gone the very 
passion of his soul. He has confessed time and 
again his love of fighting. He has urged universal 
rifle practice in the schools and elsewhere, that the 
people may all know how to shoot straight. He has 
frequently spoken in an insinuating way of other 
nations, as if they were little more than a lot of 
brigands lying in wait to pounce upon us at the first 
opportunity, and that therefore we must be armed 
to the teeth to be ready for them. His messages 



have bristled with his military and naval views and 
feelings. 

Without repeating in detail the criticisms which 
we have been obliged to make from time to time 
upon his views and policies, it is enough to say here 
that the Administration of Mr. Roosevelt has in our 
judgment broken down in large measure the historic 
policy of the nation in regard to armaments, the 
breach in which it will take a long time to repair. 
It has left us a burdensome navy, much bigger than 
is needed for national defense or the protection of 
commerce under the present conditions of the world ; 
it has stimulated naval growth and naval rivalry in 
other countries ; it has strengthened the hold which 
militarism, with all its crushing burdens, has upon 
the European countries; and it has, hence, made 
much more difficult of solution some of the most 
important problems with which the third Hague Con- 
ference will be called upon to deal. All this is most 
deplorable. 

It is all the more painful to have to enter this 
judgment when one remembers the long list of ex- 
cellent services to the cause of world peace recorded 
above. 

We do not wish to be understood as holding that Mr. 
Roosevelt's services to the cause of peace have been 
rendered valueless by reason of his erroneous policies 
and his destructive work in the opposite direction. 
They have been weakened and rendered less effective, 
but not destroyed. They have contributed much to the 
strength of a great and growing cause, for not only 
the ex-President himself, but also the whole nation, 
was behind them. What he has done to foster and 
give a new lease of „life to militarism will all be un- 
done some day. It will perish with the evil and 
waning system of brute force for which it was per- 
formed. But what he has done for international 
justice, friendship and peace will live as long as the 
nation lives, as long as the world stands. It will 
go into the larger and better world life of the future 
— the future which is already assured. For the 
efforts of no man, of no set of men, of no nation or 
group of nations even, however powerful he or they 
may be, can long withstand the oncoming tide of 
international friendship, fellowship and peace which 
is soon to sweep over and subdue the whole earth, 
and banish war and all its deadly instruments, how- 
ever big and well constructed they may be. 



The British Two=Power Alarm. 

Nothing could more completely demonstrate the de- 
lusion, the absurdity and the utter folly of militarism than 
the present panic in England. This panic has been 
" coming on " for a good while. It has followed the in- 
creasing rivalry in warship building between Great Britain 
and Germany. At last "An Englishman's Home," a 
third-rate play, written by a Frenchman and performed 
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in many theatres, opened the flood-gates of pent-up feel- 
ing, and the great deeps of English dread of Germany 
have been broken np and the floods of craven fear have 
filled the play-houses, the newspaper offices, the shops, 
the homes and streets of London, and have swept into 
the House of Commons and into the government offices 
in Downing Street. Men like Frederick Harrison, whom 
one supposed to be a Gibraltar of opposition to militarism, 
have been swept off their feet by fear, and carried away 
with the passion for more Dreadnaughts. 

A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian thus 
describes the opening part of a debate one evening in the 
House of Commons : 

" For a breathless moment or two to-night, following 
on the speeches successively of Mr. McKenna, Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Asquith, we seemed to be on the verge of one 
of the great dramatic episodes of our Parliamentary his- 
tory. Members had been strung to a high pitch of ten- 
sion. Orations breathing the spirit of crisis, not to say 
of doom, had been delivered from both front benches, 
the Unionist leader indeed mounting to a strain of elegiac 
eloquence over the impending ruin of Britain and her 
navy, of which one might say that it had but one rhet- 
orical drawback — its recurring and inartistic disclaimer 
of panic-mongering. And then had come the Prime 
Minister, with an emphatic yet measured acceptance of 
the main outlines of his rival's picture of earthquake and 
eclipse. What, in the circumstances, was Parliament to 
do? Men looked at one another in dismay, and when 
the time came for the general voice to be raised, that 
voice remained strangely and impressively silent. What 
would Germany, what would Europe have thought if, 
after such speeches, the House of Commons had voted 
its approval of the government's demands without further 
debate?" 

And what brought on this breathless moment ? The 
discovery, or the supposed discovery, that Germany was 
rapidly gaining on Great Britain in the building of 
Dreadnaughts, and that soon the question would be not 
of maintaining a two-power standard, but of a one-power 
standard. And why had Germany been straining every 
nerve to increase her fleet of Dreadnaughts? Because 
British statesmen and people alike had been insinuatingly 
urging the building of more battleships with special ref- 
erence to Germany and a suspected invasion from across 
the North Sea. These insinuations had of course raised 
in the German mind suspicion that all this stir in England 
had in it something more than mere defense, and so the 
German naval plans were enlarged and the speed of her 
construction greatly increased. 

It is a melancholy spectacle. The rivalry between the 
two governments seems to be based almost absolutely 
upon suspicion and fear. No amount of explanations 
and declarations on either side are taken as worth any- 
thing. The ghosts and goblins of fear on both sides of 
the North Sea are in the saddle and dictating the pro- 



grams of construction which must be followed. Mr. 
Balfour, former Prime Minister and Opposition Leader 
in the House of Commons, has used every device of per- 
suasion, even of misrepresentation of Germany, in en- 
deavoring to induce the Liberal Government to order the 
construction of eight Dreadnaughts this year. And Mr. 
Asquith, the Prime Minister, though complaining of the 
hard fate which imposed upon his Ministry, bent on social 
reform, this course of " horrible, devastating, sterilizing 
expenditure," has fallen under the power of the spell and 
practically abandoned the platform on which his govern- 
ment came into power. And so his government has de- 
cided to build four Dreadnaughts, though they had earlier 
expected to order a less number. There was little choice, 
he said to the Parliament ; " national security compelled 
them to go so far." 

Are we to infer from this Anglo- German panic that 
the bigger the battleships and the more of them the 
greater the fear and dread of invasion ? It would seem 
so. It is so. It cannot be otherwise. Both England 
and Germany are, in each other's view, more certain to-day 
to be invaded from over sea than when their fleets and 
armies were much smaller than they are at the present 
time. It is deplorable that these two greatest powers of 
Europe should be living in such relations to each other 
as to be the prey of such childish alarms. But if the 
rivalry between them continues, still greater alarms and 
panics will follow. That is the law of the accumulation 
of the instruments of brute force. 

Great Britain's two-power standard will be her undoing 
unless she frankly abandons it and attempts to reach an 
agreement with Germany and her other neighbors along 
entirely different lines. She will find it impossible, in 
the long run, to maintain the two-power standard against 
even Germany and France. For the present, her govern- 
ment has apparently decided not to include the United 
States as one of the two powers against which she must 
arm herself on the sea, but the United States will in- 
evitably be included in the near future, if, that is, our 
own country continues its present rate of naval construc- 
tion. The government of Great Britain, therefore, will 
come to grief in one of two or three ways. The people 
will not much longer bear the ever-increasing and ex- 
hausting burdens of the naval rivalry, and they will force 
the government in a few years to find a solution in some 
other way; or the government will ultimately find it 
impossible to continue the two-power program, and in 
order to escape from the " blind alley " into which it is 
plunging, it will be compelled either to abandon its present 
course in humiliation or to fight some European power 
in order to " save its face." 

The two-power standard is a delusion and a snare, and 
the sooner Great Britain discovers it and turns back from 
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the swamp of ruin into which it is leading her the better 
for herself and for the world. In the direction in which 
she is going lies a great debacle, and that not many years 
hence. What is most needed by her to-day is not more 
Dreadnaughts and territorial armies, but more moral in- 
sight and some genuine moral courage both on the "front 
benches " of the House of Commons and throughout the 
country. Nothing else can save her from her perils and 

her alarms. 

1 ■ ♦ ■ 

President Taft's Adoption of the 
Roosevelt Naval Policy. 

It has been a source of sincere regret to many that 
President Taft, at the very opening of his Administration, 
has bound himself explicitly to the Roosevelt naval policy. 
Here is what he says in his inaugural : 

" My distinguished predecessor has in many speeches 
and messages set out with great force and striking 
language the necessity for maintaining a strong navy 
commensurate with the coast line, the governmental 
resources and the foreign trade of our nation; and 1 
wish to reiterate all the reasons which he has presented 
in favor of the policy of maintaining a strong navy as 
the be'st conservator of our peace with other nations 
and the best means of securing respect for the assertion 
of our rights, the defense of our interests and the exercise 
of our influence in international matters." 

These last phrases about a strong navy being the best 
conservator of our peace, etc., are but the commonplaces 
of the theory of the " big stick," the doctrine that brute 
force is above all other agencies in the effective preserva- 
tion and advancement of right, justice and concord among 
nations. One would have expected a man of President 
Taft's eminently judicial temper and wide experience to 
have said something of quite the opposite purport, and 
to have appealed to history, to our own history in par- 
ticular, in support of his contention. If there is anything 
certain in our history it is that our national welfare and 
security and our influence upon the world have come very 
largely from our moral leadership, and not in any con- 
siderable measure from the potency of our armies and 
navies. 

This part of the new President's inaugural has made 
a bad impression abroad, where ever-increasing millions 
of the people are sighing for relief from the piled-up 
burdens of the vast armaments of the day, and have been 
looking wistfully to our country to open to them the 
door of hope. This disappointment was well voiced by 
Mr. Birrell of the British government in a speech at 
Bristol immediately after Mr. Taft's inauguration. He 
declared these utterances of Mr. Taft to be " words of 
doom." " They have shattered some of the best hopes 
of humanity." " All I can say is that it is a miserable 
pity. It is a miserable pity that these hopes should be 



shattered, and that we now have to deal with the United 
States as a fully equipped military and naval nation." 
Then, after declaring that the other nations would have to 
meet the new situation created by the United States, he 
continues : " I take a gloomy view of this universal feeling 
that great armaments must be maintained." Mr. Birrell 
said that he saw " no cure for these terrible things except 
the fraternization of nations. Otherwise you are doomed 
to this miserable game of ' beggar my neighbor.' Fra- 
ternization is the only way by which you will be able to 
reduce armaments and make people see what an infamy 
and a shame they are." 

What might President Taft not have done for the 
world in the direction of more perfect fraternization if, 
instead of repeating these well worn phrases of his prede- 
cessor, he had frankly declared that his Administration 
would immediately put itself at the head of a movement 
for securing at the earliest possible moment an agreement 
among the powers for an arrest and reduction of arma- 
ments and relief from the enormous financial burdens 
attending them ! The world would have followed the 
lead of such statesmanship in an incredibly short time. 
That is what must be done ultimately, and some govern- 
ment must take the lead. Why not ours? Why not 
now, when the third Hague Conference is rising before 
us, only a little way off? 

However, President Taft, alongside of these "words 
of doom," as Mr. Birrell characterizes them, has strongly 
emphasized in his inaugural one thing that ought to have 
been emphasized. He declares that "our international 
policy is always to promote peace." " We shall make 
every effort, consistent with national honor and the 
highest national interest, to avoid a resort to arms. We 
favor every instrumentality, like that of the Hague Tri- 
bunal and arbitration treaties made with a view to its use 
in all international controversies, in order to maintain 
peace and to avoid war." 

This is strong and well put. If this policy is faithfully 
carried out, as we have no doubt that President Taft will 
endeavor to carry it out in spite of the handicap under 
which he has placed himself by the acceptance of the 
Roosevelt naval policy, there will be no occasion to resort 
to arms while he is in the White House. There will 
likewise be no occasion, it will be discovered, to add an- 
other battleship to the already overgrown navy in order 
to insure us against injustice and attack from some other 
power. Indeed, it will be found that the continual in- 
crease of the navy, on the basis of suspicion and distrust 
of other nations, is radically inconsistent with the pro- 
fessed policy of maintaining peace and making every 
effort to avoid resort to arms. The other nations will 
judge of our policy and our intentions not by what we 
say only, but still more by what we do. 



